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Invasion Thrust Only Prelude 
to Coming Battle for Europe 


Germany Hoarding Panzers, 
Wehrmacht Veterans to Swing 
Into Inevitable Counterattack 


D Day was June 6. That simple sen- 
tence summed ‘up the opening of the 
a climax of the greatest war ever 

ght. In the early hours of the fateful 
day the full power of the Allied world 
was hurled against the northern coast 
of France. 

This was the Battle of Europe. Rome 
had fallen and on all sides the Allies 
were at last assaulting Hitler’s Festung 
Europa. Every step in this operation was 
the equivalent of a battle in itself. Here 
is approximately how each step should 
develop and how it fits into the grand 
pattern. 


Landings: The first and obvious step 
was to get the initial shock forces ashore. 
Prime Minister Churchill told the House 
of Commons on Tuesday that this had 
been done successfully. The Allies had 
plenty of the specialized landing craft 
necessary for the actual: beachhead oper- 
ations and plenty of the ships needed 
to transport the troops across the Chan- 
nel to key objectives between the Havre 
region and the Cherbourg Peninsula in 
_. France. Some 4,000 ships were used, not 
- counting many additional thousands of 

smaller craft. 

Mines were a problem but hundreds 
of minesweepers disposed of them suc- 
cessfully. Midget submarines had previ- 
ously marked the approach channels. 

~ The tides, which are extremely high on 

the French coast, were a problem, too, 
but underwater obstacles were: removed 
at low tide and invading forces rode the 
high water in. The Allies achieved a 
certain measure of tactical surprise by 
ignoring the moon and other natural fac- 
tors making the ‘landings at an un- 
conventional hour. Also the choice of 
Normandy and particularly the Cher- 
bourg Peninsula may have come as a 
surprise to the Germans, who appeared 
to expect the landings further to the 
east. 


Firepower: One of the vital objec- 
tives was to a sufficient fire-power 
in support of the landings. A great deal 


of reliance was placed on naval guns. - 


Battleships, cruisers, destroyers, moni- 
tors, and special close-support craft 
backed up the assault forces, providing 
a covering fire which forced the Nazis to 
“keep their heads down” while the troops 
swarmed ashore. Airpower also played a 


decisive part in ving the way for the 
landing parties. weight of 11,000 
first-line Allied planes was thrown into 


the fray and 10,000 tons of bombs were 
dropped on the invasion coast in the 
eight hours preceding the attack. - 
Another vital function of the air forces 
was to smash attacks by the Luftwaffe. 
The Germans have been hoarding planes 
for months and had, according to a cable 
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Invasion Supplement 


With the Allied invasion of Conti- 
nental Europe we are issuing this 
supplement to the June 12’ issue as a 

service in keeping with 
EWSWEEx's policy of supplying an 
alert readership with the background 
and graphic interpretation vital to a 
clear-cut understanding of the news. 

It was some hours after our final 
deadline when the confirmation of 
the invasion came through. Rather 
than only stop the presses and print 
first dispatches, we also decided to 
gain eighteen hours more news by 
publishing a supplement with a late 
Tuesday-evening closing, using first- 
class mail and air express to reach 
our readers on regular schedule. 

NEWSWEEK editors in key posi- 
tions both here and abroad have 
been working under pressure for 
many months, analyzing the strate- 
gic, tactical, and human problems of 
this great.military undertaking. They 
are providing in this supplement in- 
terpretive articles and maps, as well 
as spot news. 











Each man a walking arsenal, U.S. troops march to invasion take-off 
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on Tuesday from Joseph S. Evans, chief 
of Newsweex’s London Bureau, 1,750 
fighters available. Three-quarters of these 
were based in Germany before the inva- 
sion but could be rapidly transferred to 
the west. Naturally, the stream of sea- 
borne forces and supplies were prime 
targets for a vengeful Luftwaffe. The 
Allied air forces had also attempted in 
pre-invasion bombing to wreck the in- 
stallations of such Nazi “secret weapons” 
as radio-controlled planes and rockets. 


Communications: The second and al- 
most equally obvious step in the grand 
invasion plan was to cut German rail and 
road communications. That was the ob- 
jective of the tremendous campaign of 
“tactical” bombing preceding the inva- 
sion. That was the function of the great 
portion of the Allied air fleets not as- 
signed to direct support of the ground 
troops. 
~- 





been that while the Allies could make 


Cutting communications was also the 
main objective of the Allied air-borne 
landings on D Day and thereafter. These 
troops were used in numbers never be- 
fore seen. They were dropped both by 
parachute and glider. They also appar- 
ently aimed at seizing vital installations 
in the Havre and Cherbourg areas. To a 
very great extent, the activities of the 
underground all over Europe were also 
directed toward wrecking German com- 
munications, and on D Day these unseen 
Allies were given their orders in a spe- 
cial broadcast by General Eisenhower. 


Counterattack: The reason for this 
stress on smashing communications lead 
directly into the third phase of the battle 
—a phase that may come in days or may 
take several weeks. That phase is the 
Nazi counterattack. On it hinges the 
success of the entire operation. 

The self-proclaimed Nazi theory has 
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good their landings—as they have done— ff 
they would finally be pushed into the | 
sea by a counterattack. They based this | 
theory on two factors: One was the in- |] 
herent superiority of land to sea com- jf} 
munications—hence the vast Allied efforts /]/ 
to interdict German communications. The ‘{{} 
second was the existence of at least two ‘|| 
Nazi field armies, composed of the finest || 

veterans in the Wehrmacht, which at the ©” 
crucial moment will be hurled against. 
the invaders. Furthermore, the Germans ~ 
boast that half these armies will be tank — 
units (see General Fuller’s Invasion 

Tides). 

However, the Allies have a strategic 
offset to any German counter-offensive, — 
That is the Red Army. A vast attack on 
the Russian front will fulfill the funda- —]) 
mental Allied strategy of tying down the — 
Wehrmacht on all fronts until the strain 
finally causes it to crack somewhere. 
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London By wireless)-A recent 
number of the Berliner Boersen-Zeitung 
informed us that great tank armies had 
been posted in Western Europe in or- 
der to counterattack the Anglo-Ameri- 
can troops when and where they landed. 
What does this exactly mean? What is 
the relationship between attack and 
counterattack? 

The relatiorship is one of mutual 
strength -and opportunities. Thus the 
stronger side normally attacks because 
it is stronger and the weaker normally 
defends because it is weaker. But as the 
losses and disorganization sustained by 
the attacker are all but invaziably great- 
er than those of the defender, the time 
may come when the residual strength 
of the defender is the greater. Should 
this opportunity to assume the offensive 
be seized by the defender, then his at- 
tack is called a counterattack or counter- 
offensive. 

In brief, both attack and counter- 
attack are problems of pressure and re- 
sistance. In attack, the idea is to press 
because resistance is weak or not at full 
strength. In counterattack, it is to resist 
until pressure is exhausted and then to 
press in turn. With these prelimin -ry 
remarks I will turn to this problem as 
it is related to invasion. —_- 


An overseas invasion differs from 
one over land in that the invader’s line 
of communication is broken by water, 
and the flow of his torces is not so con- 
tinuous. Therefore, his deployment of 
them is delayed. ; 

Should the ‘anding be made at one 





: Attack and Counterattack: Crux of the Invasion 
by Maj. Gen. J. F.C. FULLER, C. B., C. B. E., D. S. O., British Army, Ret. 4 : 


point, as it was at Anzio—and even 
should it be unopposed as it virtually 
was in that operation—this delay ma 

enable the enemy to concentrate a suf- 
ficiency of force against the invader to 
bottle him up. This also happened at 
Anzio, as it. did in 1915 at Cape Helles 
and Suvla Bay in the Gallipoli campaign. 

To obviate this, instead of one point, 
a number are chosen so that the enemy 
may be kept guessing. Not knowing at 
which of those several points the main 
blow will fall the -nemy is compelled to 
keep his striking force in a central po- 
sition and well in the rear of the threat- 
ened area. 

What does this mean? It means that 
should the invader’s landings prove suc- 
cessful, the initiative is his; consequently 
he becomes the attacker. Thence on, his 
problem is how to retain the initiative 
so that he may press on and overwhelm 

- his enemy’s field army—his striking force. 

The attacker’s initiative depends on 
three factors: (1) on the strength of the 
enemy's str:king force in comparison 
with his own after deducting the casual- 
ties suffered in storming the coastal de- 
fenses, (2) on his having gained an area 

cient in size to deploy and maneuver 

in, and (8) on the steady dow of sup- 

lies to sustain his advance and of- 
ensive. : 

Should these factors be adverse, then 
clearly the attacker will lose the initia- 
tive. And losing it, he must expect to be 
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enemy’s—much the same case as once} ~ 
held good for the cavalry. a.\ 
Therefore, should the Berliner Boer- ae 
sen-Zeitung be right, it would appear { — : 
that the German anti- or counterinvasion | all 
tactics will be as follows: (1) to oppose § © 
the actual landings with a minimum of } | 
personnel and a maximum of obstacles, ) ~ 
(2) to let ‘the invader exhaust himself { |) 
by battling his way through these ob- } > 
stacles, (3) to watch where his main { * 
efforts. are developing, (4) to concen- ? | 
trate the maximum tanks and ‘other § J} 
arms against him, and (5) to hold the } jj} 
invader's front and strike against one or § #4! 
both his flanks with powerful tank forces ¢ 
in order to clinch in on his rear. For the 
rear is one of the few invariables in war. 
It is always the true decisive point. 


- Fhe art ot war is really very simple. 
It has been summed up by Napoleon as §- 
follows: “War is a well-reasoned oS 
extremely circumspect defensive, fol- ) 44) 
lowed by a rapid and audacious attack.” {~ 
With this maxim in mind let us look }_7 
back at the problem. The enémy’s § (fj 
coastal defense zone is his shield and his 
tank armies are his sword. As the in- 
vader has the initiative, let him blunt {> 
his own sword on your shield. Then, } 
automatically, your sword, either for {_ 
thrusting (penetrating) or slashing (en- ? | 
veloping), will become sharper ‘han his. § 
The greatest modern exponent of this 
Duke of Wellin H ora he 
e of Wellington: He BA 
moved, and he struck. Coun 2) 
was his principle, and in the hands of 
such a wielder, it was deadly. 
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These Maps Show the Military Features... 


Long before the invasion occurred 
NeEwsweEEx put this question to its Fight- 
ing Fronts and Map Departments: “If 
you were members of the German Gen- 
eral Staff, what maps would you prepare 

. as ready reference works to be used dur- 

ing the coming invasion?” The contents 
of these two pages are the answer to 
that query. 

They are not intended to be conven- 
tional maps. Instead, each stresses the 
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salient features of military geography. As 
the invasion and the main direction of 
the Allied drive or drives become more 
apparent, detailed maps of each region 
will be published in this magazine. Mean- 
while, for covering the initial actions, 
those below should serve as guidance. 
Since the first crucial — of the in- 
vasion hangs on making the landings and 
then establishing the beachheads, the 
most important feature on the accom- 





panying maps is the coastline. Tides, 
ches, cliffs, and shoals bulk : in 
estimating the importance of ings. 
Ports are of even greater importance since 
the Allied problem of supply in large 
measure depends on seizing in rea- 
sonably 9c shape. A glance at these 
maps will show pretty much what the in- 
vasion forces face all along the European 
coasts. 

The terrain in the interior regions dic- 
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Here is Northwestern France, a land of peace for decades, and now one of the scenes for the final 
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tates the variety and tempo of the fight- 
ing. The railways are impor- 
ant. The Germans must depend on them 
for a heavy portion of their supplies and 
Allied ai troops have probably 
made attempts to block them. The high- 
way network, of equal importance, is 
not shown on the maps because to do 
so would mean showing nothing else, 
so dense is the net of roads. In general, 
the roads are most numerous in Dieppe 
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.. of Great Invasion Battlefields 


to Den ee area; very good but 
sparse in ieppe to Brest region; 
good in the south oP France; fairly good 
but very infrequent in Norway; excellent 
in Denmark. 

The maps have been divided into po- 
tential battlefields for geographical con- 
venience. The Dieppe-Brest area natural- 
ly forms the northwestern part of France 
and a more or less self-contained front. 
The Dieppe-Den Helder stretch is the sea 
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howdown between the invading Allies and 
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A drive through Southern France would divert Nazi troops 
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ateway to the Reich itself. It could be 
the bloodiest and most heavily contested 
battlefield in the world—as it often has 
been in the past. The Mediterranean 
coast of France forms a natural gateway 
into the central part of the country and 
can act as a diversion for an attack across 
the Channel. Norway and Denmark make 
a bridge into Central Europe and also 
can be used by the Allies for diversionary 
purposes. 


Terminus of iron-ore 
railway trom Sweden 


Entire coast formed 
by deeply indentea 
ptecipitous fjords; 
many fortified by 
Nazis with guns and 
torpedo tubes 


| approached by heavy 
ships 
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International : 


Leigh-Mallory, air 





Associated Press 
Ramsay, sea 


Allies: From supreme headquarters in 
England, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower di- 
rects the complex invasion moves, aided 
by his deputy, Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Arthur Tedder. Their orders have been 
translated into action by Air Chief Marshal 
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Eisenhower, Commander-in-Chief 
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Tedder, deputy 





















Associated Press 


Bradley, senior U. S. ground chief 








Associated Fron 
Montgomery, assault commander 


Sir Arthur Trafford Leigh-Mallory, whose 
planes blazed the invasion path; Admiral 
Sir Bertram Ramsay, whose fleet guarded 
the armadas; and Gen. Sir Bernard Mont- 
gomery and Lt. Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
whose troops stormed ashore. 




















Rundstedt, supreme commander 
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Sperrle, Luftwaffe 


Germans: Eisenhower's chief opponent 
is Field Marshal General Karl Rudolf 
Gerd von Runstedt, tough staff-trained 
old Prussian and conqueror of the Poles, 
French, and—at first—the Russians in the 
Northern Ukraine. Like Eisenhower in 
England, Rundstedt is operating from_a 
supreme headquarters somewhere in 
France, whence his orders go out to 
Field Marshal Johannes Blaskowitz, de- 
fender of the Atlantic Wall, and Field 
Marshal Rommel, in charge of the Ger- 
man field armies. Much will depend on 
how much support the enemy field armies 
receive from the Luftwaffe under Field 
Marshal Huge Sperrle. 
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Rommel, field army 
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Formed Background for Invasion Surge 


The invasion of Europe from Britain 
finally brought the entire war into focus. 
Against this mighty event the ups and 
downs of the long conflict and the might- 
have-beens were brought into proper re- 
lationship. The vista of history took on 
this balanced aspect. 

First the invasion of the Continent put 
the failure of Hitler to invade Britain in 
1940 in a freshly ironic light. It looms as 
perhaps the Fihrer’s greatest mistake. 

or it was an unconquered Britain that 
served as the staging area for the forces 
of the new world and the British Empire. 

However, the invasion also cast a good 
deal of doubt on whether Hitler could 
have invaded Britain, even if he had 
wanted to (all the evidence suggests that 
he could obtain his objective by political 
means). The reason the invasion did not 
come sooner was simply that for it to 


succeed required such an enormous 
amount of specialized material and prepa- 
ration. The Germans never at any time 
were able to mass the forces thus needed 
for cross-Channel operations. 

The reason Germany did not want to 
devote the requisite effort to preparations 
for invading Britain was because as a 
great continental power, it naturally per- 
ceived the menace of Russia more vividly 
than it could foresee Britain as the rally- 
ing point for the oceanic powers. The at- 
tack on the Soviet Union to which this 
point of view led was the logical result 
of the underestimation of Britain. Which 
was the greater error—not attacking Brit- 
ain or assaulting Russia—is matter for fu- 
ture historians to weigh. 

They both led to Hitler’s third great 
mistake—the failure to follow up Rom- 
mel’s drive on Egypt in 1942. The cap- 
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ture of the Middle East and a junction 
with the Japanese would have torn the 
British Empire in two. It would have 
forced the United States to devote its ma- 
jor efforts to the Pacific for an indetermi- 
nate time. And it would have provided 
Japan and Germany with such intercon- 
necting strength that while they might 
not have won the war, they probably 
would have insured against losing it. 


The General on D Day 


In a tented, sylvan camp deep in the 
sleeping English countryside, Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and his aides examined 
weather reports in the light of his auto- 


—trailer headquarters. The great decision 


wa’ not theirs alone. The fickle factors 
of sun, sea, wind, and visibility, which al- 
ready had delayed the big blow 24 hours, 
would have the final say. Now the. re- 
ports were favorable and Eisenhower, 
pink-cheeked, serene, and confident, set 
H Hour. 

The next morning at another confer- 
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High Strategy and the Timimg of the Second Front 


The full story of the planning of 


the most complex military operation of 
all time will al many volumes. There is 
much that cannot be told yet without 
giving information of possible value to 
the enemy, much that will not be re- 
vealed completely until the principal 
Allied strategists write their memoirs. 

It can be stated however, that the 
American chiefs of staff have consistent- 
ly favored the cross-Channel offensive. 
They believed from the beginning that 
the defeat of Germany probably would 
require the invasion of Europe by ma- 
jor Anglo-American armies. From the 
beginning they held the cross-Channel 
route to be the best avenue to the heart 
of Nazi Europe. : 

This was the route over which the 
maximum of air cover could be provid- 
ed from the great stationary aircraft 
carrier into which it was decided to de- 
velop England. It was the route which 
seemed to hold the promise of securing, 
in the shortest time, port facilities wi 
which to support a major campaign on 
the continent. 

When this strategic concept was first 
put forward during Prime Minister 
Churchill’s first visit to Washington im- 
mediately after Pearl Harbor, the Brit- 
ish were cool toward it. Their grip on 
the Middle East, which they regarded 
as of central strategic importance, was 
insecure and Churchill leaned toward 
the Mediterranean flanking attack rather 
than the frontal assault. 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


When Molotoff visited Washington 
in May 1942, however, and Mr. Roose- 
velt said that they had agreed upon the 
“urgent” task of opening a second front 
as soon as possible, the decision had not 
been made. But at the ensuing meeting 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff the 
American strategists felt compelled to 
concede that the success of the cross- 
Channel offensive could not be assured 
by the means available in 1942 or early 
1943 (the heavy shipping losses of the 
spring of 1942 were a factor). The de- 
cision went to the Mediterranean alter- 
native, which promised—and yielded— 
substantial rewards, and Churchill went 
to Moscow to make explanations to 
Stalin. Stalin grasped the potentialities 
of the Mediterranean campaign. 


At Casablanca, in January 1943, 
the decision was made to take Italy out 
of the war. There was no disagreement 
as to the wisdom of completing the Afri- 
can campaign and securing the Medi- 
terranean for Allied shipping by the 
conquest of Sicily and possibly other 
islands. There were misgivings as to the 
wisdom of invading the Italian main- 
land. The American Chiefs of Staff 
feared that Allied forces would be 
sucked into inconclusive sideshows 
which would delay and perhaps weak- 
en the main assault on Germany. 

The plan for the true second front 
was finally approved at Quebec in Au- 


gust 1943 and the time set for the 


spring of 1944. At Teheran, a specific 
commitment was made to Stalin to 
launch the assault within a‘stated pe- 
riod of 30 days. Stalin, in turn, prom- 
ised to launch a major Russian offensive 
within a given number of days. 


As a by-product of the Italian cam- 
paign; the Alli&l High Command had 
hoped for uprisings in the Balkans. That 
these were not realized during the win- 
ter or early spring may have been due 
largely to the winter stalemate south of 
Rome. Contrary to Mr. Churchill’s ex- 
pectations, Turkey refused to enter the 
war—or, rather, demanded as a condi- 
tion such large quantities of war equip- 
ment that the combined chiefs of staff 
rejected the proposal. 

Despite their immensity and com- 
plexity, the plans were so devised that 
D Day could be changed on very short 
notice. This was necessary—not only to 
cope with the weather but to repair any 
damage which might be’ done on in- 
vasion eve by the Germans. The possi- 
bility of a German assault on the ports 
of embarkation with rockets or other 
“secret” weapons was never ruled out. 
The date set by General Eisenhower 
some weeks ago w~s near the end of the 
80 day period fixed at Teheran. There 4 
may have been at least one other small 
postponement in addition to the ‘last: 
minute delay of 24 hours caused by a_ 
bad turn in the weather—a delay which 
caused certain steps to be retraced. 
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U. S. Signal Corps Radiophoto from Associated Press Wirephoto 


D Day plus: A Yank infantryman gets his invasion rations 


ence the decision was confirmed. The 
vast machinery of men, ships, and planes 
was set in motion. For 24 hours of D- 
minus-one Day, the general’s most char- 
acteristic gesture was a head cocked sky- 
. ward, his quiet, pale-blue eyes studying 
the visible signs of the most difficult 
weather region in the world. 

At 2:30 p.m. British time Eisenhower 
called in the four correspondents repre- 
senting the combined British and Amer- 
ican press and radio. He had had little 
sleep for many days. But his stride was 
fresh, his face alert as he strode from his 
office room into the war room bulging 
with maps. Calmly he told the group that 
the invasion of Europe would begin next 
morning. even now was getting under 
way. 

For an hour and a half he briefed the 
correspondents whom lot had chosen to 
be present for one of history’s greatest 
moments There were no dramatics. Not 
a telephone rang, not a message arrived 
to interrupt the even flow of his words. 
His only pauses were to light another 
cigarette, often chain-fashion. Once, half- 
way through the session, he strode to the 
door of the 20- by 20-foot, canvas-roofed, 
pine-walled quarters, looked skyward, 
then back at. his audience. “The sun is 
shining,” he announced with his charac- 
teristic, crinkly grin. 

Most of Eisenhower’s day was spent 
with the troops. In the morning he had 
galvanized an embarking British unit, 
‘with a hearty, amiable, and chatty visit. 
His whirlwind tour of the paratroop bases 
was even more electrifying. Lounging 


soldiers in uncomprehending villages 
were startled into awkward salutes as 
they recognized the four stars on the red 
radiator plate of the staff car. They were 
quickly put at ease. Earnest, grim-faced 
young paratroopers, with their faces 
smeared. and their packs (veritable arse- 
nals in miniature) beside them, stiffened 
in surprise as the broad-shouldered, 
husky, 5-foot-10 general sauntered among 


- them. 


Eisenhower quickly put.them at ease 
too. He seemed intent on finding a fellow 
Kansan. He asked one youngster where 
he got his haircut. He inquired how 
much wheat to the acre an erstwhile 


‘Middlewestern farmer had raised. From 


another paratrooper he learned that the 
weird face paint the men wore was made 
of cocoa and cottonseed oil. “It tastes 
good,” another put in. Eisenhower 
grinned. 

At the last base, Eisenhower arrived 
hungry. He went into headquarters, re- 
laxed by a fire, sipped coffee, and ate 
doughnuts. Overhead, the sky roared as 
the big C-47s went up at seven-second in- 
tervals, circled, and swung into wing 
formation toward France. 

It was about midnight as the general 
started back to camp. The headlights of 
the cars picked out English hamlets slum- 
bering peacefully underneath a sky wide 
awake and raucous with airborne troops. 
Offshore, now perhaps in mid-channel, 
convoys of warships, transports, landing 
craft, guns, tanks, and more young men 
throbbed toward their epochal rendez- 
vous with the enemy. It was no use 


worrying about the weather now. They 
could not be recalled. 

Eisenhower waited outside his head- 
quarters, waited until the light of a near- 


‘full moon drenched the camp site. Then 


he went inside to pass the drawn-out 
hours of the night until the moment when 
he would press a button releasing the | 
news that a storm had broken in the west. - 


The Men on D Day 


The button released a flood of wel- 
come but well-kept secrets. 

By the thousands, the men of Eisen- 
hower knew days in advance—some more 4 
than a week—exactly where they would | 
hit and what they were to do. The men | 
of Dunkerque knew they were going 
back across the Channel to points below 
that tragic beach where 337,000 of them 
(British and French) were miraculously | 
saved four years ago. For the first time in | 
history, every man in the American Army 
down to the lowest private had been | 
thoroughly instructed on what was ex- 
pected of him. Yet so tight were the pre- © 
cautions of the Office of Counter Intelli- | 
gence that not a leak occurred. 

The moment trains, planes, lorries, 
and jeeps disgorged the men at camps, 
airfields, and embarkation points they - 
went under quarantines so strict that 
even their food was passed to them © 
through barbed wire. “They might as 
well have been in Mars,” one OCI officer 
observed. Once briefed, the combat — 
forces were isolated completely from + 
those staying behind. Ground crews and 
plane crews no longer mingled: News- — 
papermen assigned to combat units could 
not communicate with their offices. Even 
doctors and nurses who treated sudden 
sick calls among the departing men were 
quarantined until the fleets had sailed. So 
well-observed were the orders fer silence © 
that at one invasion port not a doughboy 
so much as whistled or yoo-hooed at the 
uniformed and civilian women on the 
dockside. 

Besides 80 pounds of Garand rifle am- 
munition each man carried three gre- 
nades. Some had Springfields with gre- 
nade launchers, some Browning auto- 
matics, others bazookas, flame-thr 
TNT pole charges. Little of their/pack 
was-devoted to food. They carri¢d one 
day’s ration. After that, the Army aimed 
to have field kitchens operating. 

As the men boarded ships oo 
officers moved about to ease obvidus ten- 
sion. “You are going to have a nice holi- 
day by the seaside,” one joked as|\troops 
boarded a transport. “You won't have any 
KP or fatigue details . . . Just relax. 
“Doc is going to give you some pi 
guard against airsickness . . . Try to s 
a little,” a paratroop senior officer 
vised. “Keep your fingers crossed and say | 
prayers for us guys,” a young trooper — 
said. the inevitable poker games bobbed | 
up in ships. Then as the men approached 
their destination they grew grimmer and 
quieter. : 








